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edition, that was by no means advisable. Eabelais found
his safety in declaring that the impieties which his ene-
mies saw in the earlier editions were due to the ignorance
or malignity of printers. Much safer to let this general
defence stand without spoiling it by a corrected edition.
The permission was signed in September 1545. The
Third Book appeared in 1546.
The favour of the king, of Margaret, of the Guises,
the Chatillons, the Du Bellays, seemed to promise firm
and steady support for the future. But in 1547 the
king died, and a reaction against liberty of thought
began immediately. A violent attack was made on
Eabelais. They even printed what they called a speci-
men of the unpublished Fourth Book, which perhaps
they had stolen, or perhaps invented. Eabelais, by no
means inclined to martyrdom, hastened to find safety in
flight. He got to Metz, where, in comparative freedom
from anxiety, he practised medicine and waited. But
meantime he found himself in grievous want, and
wrote to the Cardinal du Bellay for assistance. The
Cardinal had his own affairs to think of; he had lost
Court favour; like his brother Cardinal, Odet de
ChatiUon, he was suspected of liberal tendencies; and,
not feeling safe in such a conflagration of fanaticism,
he withdrew to Eome, whither, in 1548, he called his
old friend. Presently there occurred the birth of Henry
the Second's eldest son. Great rejoicings were held in
Eome by the Cardinal du Bellay. Eabelais wrote an
account of the festivities to the Cardinal de Lorraine,
which is preserved under the title of ' Sciomachie.'
It was a stroke of policy instigated by Du Bellay, who
next year returned to Paris with him. The Cardinal